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Again the Challenge of Secularism 
Two events within a fortnight bring into sharp focus the issue over secularism as a way of life. One is 
the issuance of a statement of the Catholic hierarchy on November 15, the other an address of contrary 
import by Professor Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State University, at the Philosophy of Education Confer- 
ence in New York on November 10. Both call for studious attention. 


Speaking as members of the Administration Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference the Catholic 
bishops of the United States have voiced their concern 
over the prevalence of secularism. The meaning of this 
phenomenon, as they see it, is set forth in the opening 
paragraphs of their statement: 

“No man can disregard God—and play a man’s part in 
God’s world. Unfortunately, however, there are many 
men—and their number is daily increasing—who in prac- 
tice live their lives without recognizing that this is God's 
world. For the most part they do not deny God. On 
formal occasions they may even mention His name. Not 
all of them would subscribe to the statement that all 
moral values derive from merely human conventions. But 
they fail to bring an awareness of their responsibility to 
God into their thought and action as individuals and 
members of society. 

“This, in essence, is what we mean by secularism. It 
is a view of life that limits itself not to the material in 
exclusion of the spiritual, but to the human here and 
now in exclusion of man’s relation to God here and here- 
after. Secularism, or the practical exclusion of God from 
human thinking and living, is at the root of the world's 
travail today. It was the fertile soil in which such social 
monstrosities as fascism, nazism and communism could 
germinate and grow. It is doing more than anything else 
to blight our heritage of Christian culture, which inte- 
grates the various aspects of human life and renders to 
God the things that are God’s.” 


The Individual 


Man, say the bishops, has “an inborn inclination to 
evil” against which Christian culture has struggled through 
the centuries. Like the ideals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution, Christian ideals have 


| “never been fully realized,” and Christians “by their trans- 


gressions have permitted ugly growths to mar the insti- 
tutions of their culture.” But the “shortcomings and sins 
of Christian peoples” will not be remedied by substitut- 
ing “man-made expedients for a God-given standard of 
tight and wrong.” The rights and freedoms of man be- 
long to him as a “human person,” created in the divine 
image. It is in this sense that he is “ ‘endowed by his 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.’ ”” No other ground 
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for these rights is furnished by either reason or history. 
“Tt is as God’s creature that man generally and most 
effectively recognizes a personal responsibility to seek 
his own moral perfection.” 

Secularism, although it does not formally deny the re- 
ality of God, “does away with accountability to God as a 
practical consideration in the life of man and thus takes 
from him the sense of personal guilt of sin before God.” 
The bishops declare that many professed Christians “are 
touched by this blight.” 


The Family 


Up to this point the bishops’ statement would probably 
be endorsed, in substance, by most Protestants. With 
reference to the family they denounce “artificial family 
planning on the basis of contraceptive immorality,” which 
is attributed to secularism. There is no consensus among 
Protestants on this subject. There is, however, in Protes- 
tant circles much evidence of the concern expressed in 
these words: “In vain shall we spend public monies in 
vast amounts for educational and recreational activities 
if we do not give more thought to the divinely ordained 
stability of the family and the sanctity of the home.” 


Education 

Because of the crucial importance of the educational 
issue we quote the major portion of this section: 

“In no field of social activity has secularism done more 
harm than in education. In our own country secularists 
have been quick to exploit for their own purposes the 
public policy adopted a century ago of banning the formal 
teaching of religion from the curriculum of our common 
schools. With a growing number of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans, we see in this policy a hasty and short-sighted solu- 
tion of the very difficult educational problem that con- 
fronts public authority in a nation of divided religious 
allegiance. 

“But it should ever be kept in mind that the original 
proponents of the policy did not intend to minimize the 
importance of religion in the training of youth. Errone- 
ously, however, secularists take this policy, adopted as a 
practical expedient in difficult circumstances, and make 
it the starting point in their philosophy of education. 
They positively exclude God from the school. Among 
them are some who smile indulgently at the mention of 
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the name of God and express wonder that inherited illu- 
sions last so long. Others are content with keeping God 
closeted in the inner chambers of private life. 

“In the rearing of children and the forming of youth, 
omission is as effective as positive statement. A philoso- 
phy of education which omits God necessarily draws a 
plan of life in which God either has no place or is a 
strictly private concern of men. There is a great differ- 
ence between a practical arrangement which leaves the 
formal teaching of religion to the family and to the 
church, and the educational theory of the secularist who 
advisedly and avowedly excludes religion from his pro- 
gram of education. 

“The first, reluctantly tolerated under certain condi- 
tions as a practical measure of public policy, may actu- 
ally serve to emphasize the need of religious instruction 
and training, and to encourage public school administra- 
tors to cooperate with home and church in making it pos- 
sible. The other strikes at the very core of our Christian 
culture and in practice envisions men who have no sense 
of their personal and social responsibility to God. Secu- 
larism breaks with our historical American tradition.” 

For the most part this statement is in line with many 
Protestant pronouncements, though most Protestants 
would probably not call the elimination of doctrinal teach- 
ing in the public schools a “hasty and short-sighted solu- 
tion.” Many would say that it was in itself no final or 
adequate solution. 


The World of Work 


The bishops take note of the concern expressed by stu- 
dents of society representing “varying shades of opinion” 
for “a beneficent social order that will establish reason- 
able prosperity, provide families with an adequate income 
and safeguard the public welfare.” They then declare: 

“The Christian view of social order rejects the postulate 
of inexorable economic laws which fix recurring cycles 
of prosperity and depression. It lays the blame for in- 
stability in our social structure on human failure rather 
than on blind and incontrollable economic forces. It 
faces the plain fact that there is something gravely wrong 
in our economic life and sees in secularism, with its dis- 
regard of God and God's law, a potent factor in creating 
the moral atmosphere which has favored the growth of 
this evil.” 

The bishops quote with approval a statement by “an 
eminent modern economist” which reads in part, “The 
early nineteenth century was full of economic doctrine and 
practice, which, grounded in its own necessity and im- 
mutability, crossed the dictates of Christian feeling and 
teaching with only a limited sense of incongruity and 
still less of indignation.” Further, they say: 

“In Christian thought the work of man is not a com- 
modity to be bought and sold, and economic enterprise is 
an important social function in which owner, manager 
and workman cooperate for the common good. When 
disregard of his responsibility to God makes the owner 
forget his stewardship and the social function of private 
property, there comes that irrational economic individual- 
ism which brings misery to millions. Helpless workers 
are exploited; cutthroat competition and anti-social mar- 
keting practices follow. When men in labor organiza- 
tions lose the right social perspective, which a sense of 
responsibility to God gives, they are prone to seek merely 
the victory of their own group, in disregard of personnel 
and property rights. 

“The Christian view of economic life supports the de- 
mand for organization of management, labor, agriculture 


aud professions under government encouragement but not 
control, in joint effort to avoid social conflict and to pro. 
mote cooperation for the common good... .” 

When this “free cooperation” fails intervention by goy. 
ernment is invoked, but it often goes beyond “the just 
limits of its power.” The extreme resort to “Marxian 
Communism” results in “a totalitarian state capitalism, 
which is even more intolerable than the grave evils it pre. 
tends tocure.” The inference from all this is thus drawn: 
“If we abandon secularism and do our economic thinking 
in the light of Christian truth, we can hopefully work for 
economic collaboration in the spirit of genuine democ. 
racy.” 

Considered substantively, this critique is in line with 
many Protestant pronouncements and, _ interestingly 
enough, with many “secular” statements concerning eco- 
nomic life. 


The International Community 

This section begins thus: 

“In the international community there can be only one 
real bond of sane common action—the natural law which 
calls to God, its Author, and derives from Him its sane- 
tions. There is objective right and objective wrong in 
international life. It is true that positive human law 
which comes from treaties and international conventions 
is necessary, but even these covenants must be in accord 
with God-given natural law. What may seem to be ex- 
peient for a nation cannot be tolerated if it contravenes 
God's law of right and wrong.” 

Strong words are used to denounce crimes against 
weak nations and the persecution of religion. Nazism, 
fascism, and Japanese militarism have been destroyed, but 
“atheistic communism” is depicted as the great marauder 
of the international community. Yet “thoughtful men 
perceive as well that secularism, which over the years 
has sapped the divinely-laid foundations of the moral law, 
bears a heavy burden of responsibility for the plight of 
the world today.” The bishops say: 

“There would be more hope for a just and lasting peace 
if the leaders of the nations were really convinced that 
secularism which disregards God, as well as militant 
atheism which utterly denies Him, offers no sound basis 
for stable international agreements, for enduring respect 
for human rights, or for freedom under law.” 


Professor Bode’s Address 

he significance, in this context, of Dr. Bode’s address 
before the Philosophy of Education Conference is that it 
was a straightforward, unequivocal defense of a thorough- 
going secularist philosophy, as a basis for American edu- 
cation. It was received with marked enthusiasm by an 
audience composed of educators and students of educa- 
tion. Whether most of them sensed the full import of 
the address it is impossible to say. 

We noted that in the hierarchy’s pronouncement pas- 
sages are found to which many avowed secularists would 
give assent. Conversely, much of what Dr. Bode had to 
say many religious educators might have said. He noted 
the great faith in education that has prevailed in Amer- 
ica, reflecting the “uncritical assumption that education 
would automatically operate so as to liberate intelligence 
for the improvement of human life.” It was widely as- 
sumed that the spread of intelligence would eliminate 
poverty and disease, that “universal education would put 
an end to exploitation and tyranny all over the world; 
communication and transportation would draw the ends 
of the earth together in bonds of common interests and 
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common purposes; wars would become merely a memory 
of the dark ages from which we were at last happily 
emerging.” Now we know this was “just a dream.” 

The speaker went on, however, to say that since hu- 
man desires and aspirations have to be subject to some 
restriction, it is not surprising “that we should be urged 
in various quarters to return to the past for ‘the moral 
factor in life-—to the faith of the fathers, to old-fashioned 
conviction of sin, to religious instruction in the schools, 
to the wisdom of the ‘hundred best books.’ The time has 
come, so we are being told, to emulate the example of the 
Prodigal Son. ‘Back to your tents, O Israel.’” Dr. Bode 
doubts if the tents are habitable. “The moral factor in 
life,’ he said, “so it is assumed, must be derived from 
some theory regarding the nature of the universe or of 
the cosmic order, or from what we may call, for con- 
venience, the eternal verities. Right living then becomes 
a matter of getting in line with the eternal verities. The 
truth is what makes us free; and truth turns out to be a 
demand for conformity. This may mean obedience to 
the will of God, or life in conformity with ‘Reason,’ or 
loyalty to certain traditions, or—more recently—dedica- 
tion to the idea of racial supremacy or to the class strug- 
gle. These alternative views have in common the belief 
that morality must trace back to eternal verities in some 
form. Their differences spring from disagreements as to 
what these eternal verities are. But in any case liberty 
becomes subordinated to the idea of conformity and 
obedience.” 

Turning to educational implications he said, “If moral- 
ity is dependent on eternal verities of some kind, it ap- 
pears to follow that these verities should be taught as a 
part of the curriculum. For example, if a religious sanc- 
tion is required, provision should be made for religious 
instruction. Similarly if we interpret the cosmic order as 
constituting an endorsement of racial supremacy or of 
the class struggle or of eternal truth as embodied in our 
great literature, it becomes obligatory to organize and 
conduct education accordingly. We may call this edu- 
cation for freedom if we like—the Russians have set a 
precedent for this in their use of the terms ‘liberty’ and 
‘democracy’—but it looks disturbingly like a return to 
those tyrannies of the past from which our brand of 
democracy was supposed to provide an escape. The un- 
dertow of this doctrine of eternal verities is unmistak- 
able. It is away from the principle of separation between 
church and state and away from the sentiment of Jeffer- 
son’s declaration: ‘I have sworn on the altar of God eter- 
nal hostility against all forms of tyranny over the minds 
of men.’” 

Democracy, Dr. Bode contended, requires an entirely 
different philosophic base. “The concern of the Found- 
ing Fathers to achieve the separation of church and state 
is evidence that the meaning of liberty is not to be deter- 
mined on the basis of a theory regarding the nature of 
the universe or the immutable constitution of things but 
through a process which they called ‘the consent of the 
governed.’ This means an empirical rather than a theo- 
logical or metaphysical approach; and, by implication at 
least, it places the problem of morality and liberty in a 
totally different perspective. It becomes a problem of 
making men free through the continuous readjustment 
of the social relations in which they live. It means that 
morality is not transcendental but social in its origin and 
in its validity.” 

This makes eternal verities “wholly irrelevant.” The 
focus of attention should be on “cultural conditions” and 
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the interaction between them and human nature. “Men 
are not made free either by being let alone or by being 
required to conform to a dogma. The problem of liberty 
is a problem of improving specific conditions.” The 
Founding Fathers did not meet the issue squarely; they 
thought they could have “the happy advantages of both 
cosmic sanction and empirical procedure.” But they 
opened a road that we must travel. “It is hard to see how 
the American Dream can come to fruition on the basis 
of the theory that moral values require cosmic endorse- 
ment in order to give them authority. This authority 
must come from their relevancy to the purpose of making 
men free through changes in social relationships. The 
solution of the moral problem lies in the future and not 
in the past. It lies in the painstaking study of maladjust- 
ments and not in the contemplation of the cosmic order 
sub specie aeternitatis. Its reliance is not on conformity 
but on method, so as to secure the liberation of intelli- 
gence for the continuous improvement of human life 
through the medium of social relationships.” 

The issue must be “met squarely,” not eulogistically by 
compromising with the “doctrine of eternal verities.” 
Characterizing the present situation, Dr. Bode said, “Our 
present culture is a house divided against itself. It holds 
both to the tradition that morality rests on cosmic sanc- 
tion and that it is a product of social living. For this 
reason a democratic program of education can go a con- 
siderable distance without arousing too much opposition. 
In the end, however, the cleavage must come out into 
the open, since an understanding of the cleavage is essen- 
tial for an understanding of the present troubled period 
in our national life. We are coming to the parting of the 
ways.” 


This bold and unquestionably sincere statement of an 
anti-theistic position sharpens the issue raised in the 
report published last spring by the American Council on 
Education: The Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion. The committee which prepared it includes several 
presidents of state universities and other public educa- 
tional officials. The report contended, among other 
things, that to commit the school to negative positions 
with respect to religious beliefs does as much violence 
to the separation of church and state as positive religious 
indoctrination. 


The Press, the Advertiser, and the Public 


In his broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Don Hollenbeck on October 25 made some signifi- 
cant observations on the influence of advertising upon 
the press. He quoted from the report of the commission, 
headed by Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago 
University, which studied “various American media of 
information,” this statement: “One of the criticisms re- 
peatedly made is that the press is dominated by its ad- 
vertisers. The evidence of dictation of policy by adver- 
tisers is not impressive. Such dictation seems to occur 
among the weaker units. As a newspaper becomes finan- 
cially stable, it becomes more independent and tends to 
resist pressure from advertisers.” 

This finding of the commission’s report on “A Free 
and Responsible Press,’ Mr. Hollenbeck noted, is cor- 
roborated by a remark of Edwin L. James, managing edi- 
tor of the New York Times, in a lecture delivered a cou- 
ple of vears ago. Mr. James said, “I have been associ- 
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ated with the New York Times thirty years. ... [f ever 
a story has been printed in this paper which would not 
otherwise have been printed unless an advertiser asked it, 
I have not heard about it. If there has been a story left 
- at the demand of an advertiser, I have not heard 
of it.” 

Mr. Hollenbeck commented that the two statements 
quoted “seem to make it plain that the newspaper which 
has achieved economic security can afford to be pretty 
hard-boiled in its policy toward advertisers if it wants 
to be. Most employes in the editorial departments of 
newspapers have a special sort of feeling about the busi- 
ness office: they appreciate the fact that it is the day-to- 
day advertising selling job that keeps the paper going and 
pays their salaries, but they are touchy about being re- 
minded of it. A very pathetic figure is the man from the 
advertising department who shows up at the city desk 
with an item he’d like to get in the paper. He starts out 
being suspect even if his item has legitimate news value. 


“The bigger the newspaper, the more economic secu- 
rity it has, the more can its editors afford to be guided by 
their consciences. And the more indispensable the news- 
paper becomes to its community the more it can adopt as 
general policy one of extreme independence in the han- 
dling of news.” 

The rub is in the phrase of the commission’s report 
“which said in effect that dictation of policy by advertisers 
seems to occur among the weaker units of the press when 
it does occur.” Mr. Hollenbeck tells the story of PA. 

“PM began its career as a newspaper without paid ad- 
vertising ; it treated advertising as news, and established 
a service to consumers, pointing out what it considered 
good buys in all fields.” The paper’s early guiding spirit, 
Ralph Ingersoll, argued “that a newspaper could make a 
go of it without advertising revenue, if the newspaper 
were good enough” and that “it would be easier to per- 
suade people that a newspaper was being produced in 
their interest, instead of in the interests of merchants 
trying to sell them something, and it would keep the 
minds of PM’s management on the job of pleasing the 
reader.” 

That “bright dream” faded and “after several years 
of a losing fight,” and “a lot of soul-searching and heart- 
burning” PAL took on advertising. Mr. Ingersoll re- 
signed as editor. The paper continued its consumer ser- 
vice, however, devoting the accustomed page to pointing 
out what readers should and should not buy. “Accounts 
came slowly, and very few of the firms which had been 
boosted in the consumer news columns responded by 
taking advertisement space to any great extent. But one 
nice account PM did get recently: Le Winter’s, Incorpo- 
rated, a radio, appliance, television and furniture chain, 
with five stores in Brooklyn and Queens, began to ad- 
vertise in the paper. At first it bought four-column ads, 
then increased the space to full pages. Le Winter’s liked 
the job PM was doing for the firm, and late last month, 
its general manager, Martin M. Gotty, wrote a testi- 
monial letter for PM’s advertising director. It said, in 
part, Le Winter’s planned to increase its expenditure 
budget for PM advertising by three hundred per cent for 
the balance of the year. It went on to say the results the 
firm obtained through PM greatly exceeded the most 
optimistic expectations, and Le Winter’s looked forward 
to being a large consistent advertiser in PM. 

“On October 7th, PM reproduced that letter in a full- 
page advertisement intended to convince others with some- 
thing to sell that they too should buy space in the paper 
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to help sell it. But the very next day there appeared on 
PM’s shopping news page a story on the general subject 
of buying a radio-phonograph combination. In_ that 
story there appeared the following sentence : ‘PM’s advice: 
Wait as long as possible before buying. Prices are due 
for a drop, most likely in the form of new, less expen- 
sive models.’ ” 


Here, Mr. Hollenbeck pointed out, was “a sharp con- 
flict ; in its advertisements, Le Winter’s had been urging 
PM readers to buy radio-phonograph combinations, but 
in the news columns those same readers were being told 
to hold off buying radios, to wait for a possible drop in 
prices.” Le Winter’s “abruptly stopped advertising in 
PM.” This resulted from “an advertising practice in- 
volving third persons. The third person is the distributor 
of a product, and in some cases, he pays a percentage of 
the advertising bill, although the advertisement is taken 
out in the name of the retail outlet.” Sometimes, Mr. 
Hollenbeck explained, “the distributor picks up as much 
as half of the advertising check, so his feelings about 
the matter are of considerable importance to the retail 
outlet.” In this case several retail firms were served and 
the sales manager of one of them, Bruno-New York, In- 
corporated, advised Le Winter’s “to cancel all future ad- 
vertising in PM unless the shopping news columns were 
withdrawn” and notified other dealers that he was can- 
celling authorization for advertising in PM. 

“But—in PA’s week-end edition ... there was a full 
page advertisement of Le Winter’s. This time pushing 
the product of another manufacturer. 


“Mr, Gotty, Le Winter’s general manager, was ready 
with the explanation. He said he had found another dis- 
tributor willing to pick up half the advertising check, 
and that they were going to try a few ads to test their 
pulling power against the consumer news; that too was 
in the week-end edition as usual.” Bruno-New York, 
however, had no change of heart. 

“Now this,” said Mr. Hollenbeck, “plus the fact that 
other ads are being put into the paper with the avowed 
intention of competing with the editorial columns, makes 
the issue clear. Will P.\/’s shopping news columns be 
withdrawn?” The managing editor says not. The busi- 
ness manager, on the other hand, “doesn’t blame the ad- 
vertiser at all for withdrawing his account” and holds 
that the story which caused the withdrawal “was not 
factual.” 

The metropolitan press in general “have no depart- 
ments in their news columns comparable to PM’s shop- 
ping news,” as Mr. Hollenbeck points out, and the ratio 
of advertising space to news is high. Moreover the limita- 
tions of space force the rejection of large amounts of 
advertising. 

In the present argument Mr. Hollenbeck sees the show- 
down on what PM shall be, “a newspaper in the tradi- 
tional style, confining the selling of merchandise to the 
advertising columns, or a journalistic sport, living in two 
worlds where interests clash.” He quotes Mr. Ingersoll’s 
argument that “the overwhelming majority of newspa- 
permen,” in spite of being supported principally by their 
paper’s advertising, try to tell people honestly what they 
have seen and heard, but “they do it despite interests that 
must eternally be against them. Only the paper that is 
free both of pressure from advertisers and of pressure 
from its own financial interests, can support a newspa- 
perman who seeks success not in spite of forces antago- 
nistic to the truth, but by hiring out to work for the only 
real friend thy: truth has, the public itself.” 
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